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Ag soon ag silence was restored, Governor 
Seymour said : 


FeLLow-Crrizens : 


At this day of our country’s calamities, when 
war is carrying mourning into the homes of all 
classes of citizens—when its burthens and its 
sacrifices fall upon all alike, without regard to 
differences of opinion or creeds—we look for 
earnest, thoughtful but temperate discussions 
of the great questions which are forced upon 
our consideration. But we find the solemnity 
of the public mind is disturbed by bitter denun- 
ciation: and epithets. Men who have given 
their sons to the service of their country, and 
any who mourn over thd loss of those closely 
bound to them by the ties of nature, are de- 
nounced ag traitors. There are men now lan- 
guishing with wouads received upon the battle 
field, who come within the terms of this abuse. 
It is natural that those who, under such cir- 
cumstances, go forth from stricken homes, as 
well as those who have largely. aided, by their 
exertions and contributions, to uphold their 
country’s flag, should feel tempted to punish 
those who brand them with disloyalty. 

Bat let me, with respect to these a‘tacks, call 
your attention to some facts, which should 
make us calm and temperate, as well as firm 
and resolved, in these discussions. In the first 
place, a majority of those opposed to us are 
mortified with these exhibitions of rudeness and 
petulance, and feel the ridicule which it brings 
upon the organization, Here is one of these 
outbursts : 


Resolved, That every vote given for James S.. Wads- 
worth is a vote for loyalty, and every vote given for Ho- 
ratio Seymour is a vote for treason. 


Before you make haste to get this honorary 
degree of patriotism, let us see what prompts 
these railing accusations, You must bear in 
mind they come from men who lie upon uneasy 
beds ; from those who mocked when we warned 
them of impending calamities ; from those who 
stigmatized us as sympathizers with treason, 
when weimplored them not to underrate the . 
power with which we are combatting. They 
quail when the fearful and bloody consequen- 
ces of their mistakes rise up before them ; but 
they lack the courage and manhood to confess 
their errors. In petulant terms they denounce 
us, not because they are dissatisfied with us, 
bit because they are dissatisfied with them- 
selves. They burst into railing simply because 
our presence recalls the past and stirs up un- 
pleasant memories of their falsified predictions 
and of their calamitous ignorance. Tho flush 
upon their cheeks is not that of indignation ; it 
is the blush of shams. The harsh epithet is _ 
the mode in which weak and disingenuous 
minds express their discomfiture. We who, 
amidst the calamities of the day, can look calm- 
ly back upon our past policy, must make large 
allowances forthosewho cannot. = 

Before we suffer ourselves to be irritated by 
the epithet “ traitor,” we must see what these 
truculent men mean by the term. In showirg 
this, I will avail myself of an illustration which 
enables me to speak of the Radical candidate 
for the office of Lieutenant-Governor—a gen- 
tleman who stands second upon that ticket, but 
is made foremost in this canvass. As he has 
devoted himself to attacks upon mo, it might 
seem discourteous if I did not allude to him, 
They say that he is a patriot and that Tam 4 
traitor! Way? Loss thantwo years since we 
were members of a Convention called to avert, 
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if possible, the calamities of civil war. At its 
opening, Turged the duty of submitting to the 
people a plan for conciliation, Harnestly, im- 
plorin 8; but respectfully, I entreated those 
who had triumvhed at the late election, to save 
our country and to apsre its blond. I did not 
justity nor palliate rebellion—as I have ever op- 
posed the doctrine of a higher law which teach- 
es that we may resist laws or oppose authori- 
ty, provided our opinion or pagsion or prejudice | 
incline usto do 20, I stated my purpose to | 
yield to the mandate of those who had a right 
to devide in these words : 

To do this we must have unity of action : all must 
agree to submit to some tribunal. The present difficul- 
ties have sprung into existence since the last popular 
election ; ‘hey have taken this whole community by sur- 
prise} and conflic ing views are held with regard to the 
prop*r line of action. To secure this union of purpose, 
for one, fam in favor of an appeal to the Republicans 
and to the Lexislature of this State, to submit the pro- 
position of Senator Crittenden to the vote of the people 
of New York : if it is approved, then we will exert our- 
selves to secure an a¢justment upon that basis—if, up- 
on the other hand, it is rejected, then we shall know 
that the people of this State are opposed to the policy 
of compromise and concilistion. ) 

Upon the following day, Mr. Tremain ad- 
dressed the Convention in terms of bitter re- 
proach against the Republican party, and said : 
** But gentlemen, while I do not justify seces 
sion im the abstract, we must not forget thas the 
South has had the most terrible provocation to 
which civilized man has ever been subjected ” 
Again : ‘I would like this Convention to take 
up those and other measures ‘ending towards 
conciliation and peace ; and wish to say that, 
traitorous though it mzy be, I stand here to 
oppore the policy of war with the South, now, 
hereafter and forever.” } 

Laver that Tsonght in my speech to induce a 
triumphant majority to act with moderation 
and magtanimity and fo avert this war. I 
charge that the speech of Mr. Tremain was cal 
cnlated to encourage the secessionists of the 
South to go on with their rebellion. It is said 
my speech was {rai!orous—I challenge the Re- 
publicans to publish itin full. Ifthe charge is 
not false they can convict me of treasonable 

urposes. { dare them to publish the speech of 
itr. Tremain. Lack that both may be laid be- 
fore this people, and let them decide between 
us. Weseckaninguiry. But let me go onin 
my explanations of these terms—‘ traitor,” 
and “‘ patriot.” When the war began by an at 
tack made at Sumter, and the President called 
forth the armed streng h of the country, I was 
at the capital of a western State. The Legi-la 
ture was in session, and many of its members 
who wih myself had opposed the election of 
Mr. Lincoln aud deplored the rejection of, any 
measvres which wonld allow the people to speak 
before their homes should be made desolnte ano 
their blood poured forth in an unnatural con- 
flict, consulted with me as to the course of dn- 
ty. Weallagreed there was but one pathway 
to follow : upon ite guide posts were written 
‘6 obedience to laws,” * respect for authorities” 
—‘*the Union and the Cons'ituiion.” We fel: 
that a prompt and cheerful re-ponse muat be 
mad+to legal demands of State and national 
au'horitier, whether they were agreeable to us 
or pot. In this spirit they acted, and high Ro 
publican «fficials expressed their obliga ione *o 
me, yet I claim no merit. Twoxe friends who 
aid me tbe honor to consult. with me, would 
have acted as they did, if we had mever 
met, for we ali bad bees taught the doy 
of loyalty ia the same great aod common 
eehool of Democracy. I wae gratiied thas 


while I was in a remote part of the 
great West it was in my power to premote 
the formation of a compauy of as bold and ag 
sturdy men as ever rallied in defense of our 
country’s flag. I recall with pride their array 
when drawn up, before my loéging, they ex- 
pressed, through their commander, their good 
will towards myeelf, and their obligation for 
such assistance as I had been able to give them, 

Bat the guns which struck down the nation’s 
flag at Sumter, and rung through the legisla-~ 
tive halls of the West, also thundered at the 
Capital of our State, The Governor of New 
York called for grants of money. I charge that 
Mr. Tremain, who rejoices in the honorary de- 
gree of “patriot,” conferred by a partizan a9- 
semblage, labored earnestly aud ito the deep 
hours of night to persuade members to vote 
against the aid thus called for by constituted 
au' horities. 

When I returned to my home in the autumn 
of 1861, I found that the President of the last 
Republican State Conyertion was spesking in 
terms of contempt and reproach of Mr. Lincoln, 
whom he had aided to place in power, Nay, 
more, he threatened a violent overthrow of thig 
administration, Seditions language wes not 
confined to his journsl. The tone of the Repub- 
lican press was in the highest degree dierespect« 
fol towards the nationalanthoriues. Imadean 
address to my townsmen, which was extentive- 
ly republished throughout the State, in which I 
gave my views of the duties of citizens towards 


our Goverment in the conduct of this war. I - 


did not then labor under any supposed personal 
anxiety with respect to the results of an election 
in ita eff: cts upon myself. I rebuked this spirit 
of insubordination in these words: 


First, and ab ve all, we are to show obedience to con- 
stituted authorities, and devotion and respect for legal 
and/consttutional obligations. We are admonished by 
Washington, ‘‘ that respect for the authority of govern- 
ment, compliance with its laws, and acquiescence with 
its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The very idea of the power and 
right of the p opte toestablish government, presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the established 
government”? The prima} sin of disobedience is not on- 
y the immediate cause of this war, but its spirit has also 
sapped and weakened the foundations of our munic‘pal, 
S:ate and nat.onal authority in every part of our land. 
{t is the great underlying cause of all our calamities. — 
The s,rrit.of disobedience permeates our social systems ; 
it renders law powerle:s, ano strips men of their rights 
and of due protection to their persons and property.— 
Obedience is the basis of all family, politica: and seli- 
gious organizations. It is the principle of cohesion that 
holds society together, withous which, it crumbles into 
atoms. 


I stated my views with regard to the support 
of the war as follows :— 


We owe other duties to our government. We must 
strengthen irs armies, and furnish it with means to con- 
duct this war to a succes-fu' issue. The day has gone by 
for effo: tx to avert it. When the American people re- 
fused to live together in the svirit of the Constitution, 
when they rejected all adjustment of controversies, they 
make the swo d the only arbiter. Cons:stency demands 
that we who : trove to avert the war should now strive 
1o make it productive of those ends which we sought to 
reach by peaceful measures. Ailtheores of government, 


that of centrasiza ion, or that of our Sate rig. ts, require: 


hat we should stand by the standards of our govern- 
ment and the standards of our State in the battle-field. 


I challenge the Republican journals to pub- 
list that speech made one year since —not gar- 
oled extracts, pot deteched sentences, which 
may be perverted, sat asa whole. It will occa- 
vy bat a litne of that space woich ie now given 
0 indiscriminate abuse and oblogay. And here 
los meray, shat in this comtess we are tryiag to 


) 
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lay our records before the people, so that we 
may be judged not alone by language used 
amidst the excitement of this contest, but by 
our warnings, our entreaties, our argumente, 
during the past three years. On the other 
hand, not only Mr. Tremain, but those who, 
with him, are denotincing us as traitors, are try- 
ing to hide away from the public eye the'r utter 
ances and their predictions. 

In the progress of the war, our army before 
Richmond was £acrificed by meddling and in- 
trigne. A pariisan policy was cemented with 
the blood of our soldiers. At anumerous meet- 
ing of leading Democrats, then held at the capi- 
tol of our State, I introduced a resolution de- 
claring it was our duty, that we were bound by 
honor and patriotism, to send immediate relief 
fo our brethren in the field. A terror-stricken 
press, that now riots in calumny, hailed this 
resolution with gratitude and ‘praises. At the 
request of the Adjutant General, IT named a 
committee to get volunteers in ihe Senatorial 
District in which I live, and at his request I was 
placed at its head, although I advised him that 
continued absence from my home, and neglect 
of my affairs, made it a great sacrifice to give 
my attention to its duties. While I was thus en- 
gaged, acting harmoniously with this commit- 
tee, a msjority of whom were politically op. 

osed to me; and when by its exertions, with 

he patriotic assistance of the citizens of Oneida, 
the’ fifth regiment was added to the number 
which had gone from that county since the be. 
ginnidg of this war ; and when I addressed eight 
or ten public meetings, notwithstarding the 
pressure of my duties—more meetings than T 
shall address in behelf of the ticket upon which 
my name is placed; and while I was receiving 
the gratula‘ions of Republicans; against my 
wishes I was placed in nomina ‘ion for the office 
of Governor. From that moment I have been 
denounced as atraitor. A nomination having 
been given to Mr. Tremain at another Oonven- 
tion, from that moment he has been called a pa- 
triot. Why are these terms applied to us ?— 
Simply because I adhere to a party which I con- 
acientiously believe can save this country, and 
which I have always supported ; and simply be- 
cause Mr. Tremain has been ‘suitably reward- 
ed” by a party he has always denonnced and 
opposed. It may be severe to call me atraitor, 
bus is if nos cruel to call Mr. Tremain a pa- 
triot ? 

Let me here say, in justice to the Governor 
and military au‘ horities of New York, with whom 
I have co-operated, that I do not doubt they 
hear these epithets applied to me with mortifi- 
cation aud regret. 

Before you go into the patriotic line of busi- 
ness under such auspices—you must see’not 
only what you must be, but what you must do. 
Yon are to lay aside all sense of shame, of honor, 
of consistency. Mr, Tremain, after the with: 
drawal of six States from the Uaioa in 1861, ut- 
tered the following sentiments : 

And when they find the government turned into an 
engine of war and oppression, ma e the case your own, 
and then when you make all proper aliowances for the 
fact that our southers friends are ‘more impulsive than 
we, that they live under a warmer sun and act more 
frcm impulse than the cooler, calculatiug Yankee soos 
of the North, I ask whether they are doing very differ- 
eoily fom, what human nature would do anywhere un- 
der such.circums ances? 


I pray you will notice this extract, Mr. Noyes. 
On Friday last you denounced, in bitter terme, 
the revilers of New Hugland. \ Last week, ia the 
meeting at which you presided, in the face of a 
maititude, Mr, Tremain raid: 
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Allow me, then, gentlemen, to state in a few words 
that I am from the crown of my head to the soles of my 
feet, perpenaicularly, horizontally and diagonally, in eve- 
ry emotion of my mind and every faculty and pulsation 
of my heart, unreservedly and unconditionally a Union 
war Democrat—(loud applause)—standing upon the 
platform of war, war, war to the knife, till this rebeliion 
is crushed. 


From this exhibition of Mr. Tremain, I advise 
you, it you have dealings with that gentleman 
not to understand him perpendicularly, bu 
diagonally—very diagonally. Sega 

Atter making a speech in.1861, which he does 
not repeat, and which his friends dare not pub- 
lish, he attempts to procure a suppression of 
my address and of the freedom of debate, by an 
appeal, not to the people whose suffrages he 
secke, but to the tomb from which he knows no 
answer can come. 


“Suppose that Andrew Jackson were President, and 
that the rebellion, instead of having originated in South 
Carolina, had originated in Massachusetts—the people 
of that State declaring that they would not remain in 
the Union while slavery was organized—and suppose 
that when the State of New York was called upon to 
aid the government, Horatio Seymour had made a 
speech, devoting three columns to denouncing the goy- 
ernment and giving encouragement to the rebeis—wou d 
a single Democrat have permittdd such treasonable doc- 
trines to be uttered ?”’ 


Such an appeal to the dead hero/ and sta‘es- 
man to induce this government to do an un- 
constitutional and cowardly act, is profanation. 
I appeal to this liviug, intelligent people, to 
sitin judgment upon that speech. In every 
form and shape we try to lay it before you; 
while he who denounces it calls for a despotic 
exercige of power fo shut your eyes and close 
your ears, at the same moment asks your sup- 
port and suffrages. It is well to mark those who 
urge a violation of personal rights. 

But there is another unworthy officein which 
you must engage to save yourselves from the 
enithet of trauior. Itis suepicious to find men 
amxious to learn what money goes into the 
.reagury, who are yiclently agi‘ated when we 
inquire who takes it ont. They deem it perti- 
nent to ark who gives money, but impertinent 
to ask woo gets money from floverament. Up- 
on that point they demand a seppression of 
free speech, upon the ground that ic diverts at- 
vents from the South, or some other distant 
object. 

1t is alleged I have given nothing 'o our vol- 
unteers or their families. I have not deemed 
it necessary, heretofore, to notice this base 
falsehood ; and I only allade to it now because 
it is cirenlated by one who should inform him- 
seif with regard to statements he endorces. If 
be cares to know the travb, he can call upon 
me and learn what I heve done, and he is then 
at liberty, if he sees fit, to proclam his con- 
clusions to the world. i say this, that be may 
do himself, not me, justice. I have given, to 
procure volunteers, such sums a3 I deemed li< 
veral on my part, I never haye nor never 
shall parade before the world my contributions 
to avy parpose. What I have given to the 
public treasury, or what Mr. Wadsworth hag 
received from it, are not considerations fit to be 
named aithis momext, when the greatest and 
gravest questions that ever sgitated the minds 
ot 8 people should be earnestly discascsed, For 
another reason, I shall not, in this coniest, no- 
tice’ personal attacks. Is has been given oub 
that » consiant series of assaults will be made, 
with the view of diverting the attenjiun of my- 
self and friends from the evils itis our daty to 
Westie This ingenious device will nos suc< 
cee . 
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An, afflicted, thoughtful, patriotic people ask 
an earnest inquiry into the causes and. history 
of our calamities, and they are met with threats 
of violence, arrests and imprigonments, \bo- 
cause the authors of our miseries shrink from 
the scrutiny. I have alluded to one of the 
gpeakers at the meeting held at this place on 
Wednesday last. When the President of that 
assemblage listened complacently to the eug- 
gestion of Mr. Tremiaine—who, after vainly at- 
temp'ing to answer my speech, called for its 
auppression—he was acting consisten‘ly with 
hig’ own history. I remember him as one of 
those who violently broke up am Abolition 
meeting, and drove it‘out of the church in 
which it met. I protested against that act. Mr. 
Noyes has a right to change his view; but péni- 
tence should make men modest, not abusive. 
If it does not teach him courtesy in the use of 
terms, he should leara a little, skill tu their ap- 
plication...A‘ter stating that the Democratic 
party was broken into tragmontsat Charleston 
by a band of trai‘ors and conspirators, he goes 
on tosay that the worst of the trai ors are the 
conspirators now in arms against the country, 
headed by their candidate for President. . He 
then, in malice or ignoranoe, introduced: to. his 
audience the Hon. D 8. Dickinson, who .advis- 
ed his friends to go with the secessionists into 
the Richmond Convention, and who supported 
Mr, Breckinridge atthe last Presidential elec- 
tion. Mr. Dickinson also addressed meetings 
with William L. Yancey, and gave countenance 
to his declaration that the Sou:h ought to with- 
draw from the Union in the event of Mr. Lin- 
cola’s elvction. Siace the event, ina speech 
published under his supervision, he said : 

“ All the paper laws we have—all the strength, force 
and power of the Constitution, the Army and Navy, the 
National Legislature, and the Executive power of Gov- 
ernment—are all not worth a sing’e rush to comrela 
State to remain one hour in the Confederacy longer than 
it chooses to remain.’’ “ | 

When, from fear, the cardidate for the office 
for Lieutenant-Governor and Attorney-General 
turn reformers against those who have. been 
ted into crime by their speeches, it is natural 
that mingled shame and fear should make them 
demand suppression of speech, But is it not 
&@ grosz insult to this community to put such 
men forward to heap epithe*s upon your friends 
aad neighbors, whom you know to be honest, 
true and loyal men ? 

Mr. Dickingon, who is in no condition to re~ 
sent insults from those. in whose hands he is 
now a prisoner of State, poured out. his indig- 
nation upon me. This gentleman alxo favora 
the suppression of free speech, and is unwilling 
to let the people hear what should be said about 
the conduct of public affairs. 

This effort to check any expression of the 
views of the people, has marked every stage in 
the history of the war. Befors it had assumed 
its full proportions, when it was yet.possible to 
arrest it, a bill was brought before the Legisla- 
ture of New York to send Commissioners to the 
Peace Convention at Washing:on..: This. mea- 
gure was supported by the Conservative and 
opposed by the Radical Republicans. That 
party. was divided. The fate of the bill was in 

he hands of Democratic m>mbers. They kaew 
that Messra. Field, Wadsworth, Noyes and 
others were ultra men ; but, they neyer doubt- 
ed that, acting in the gpirit of those who, con- 
fided to them this grea’ trust, they would sub- 
mit to the people a plan of compromise which 
would be satisfactory to the Union men of the 
Border States. ‘They were not asked to vote 
themselves for the measure, if it did not meet 
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their views ; but they were asked and expected 
to allow the people to express their opinion. 
No plan could be adopted without the public 
approval. But these agents would not let the 
people vote upon Mr. Crittenden’s proposition. 
They took upon themselves the responsibilities 
of the bloody consequences of this war. They 
now demand the, suppression of speech and of 
the press, lest they shall hear the reproaches 
which will rollup from desolated homes and a 
ruined land. 

Our opponents complain that at this election 
we do not occupy our attention solely with the 
crimes and the follies of the South, asif the 
conduct of menin remote States could throw 
fight upon the interests and the duty of citi- 
zens of New. York, when engaged in choosing 
local officers and representatives, Yet those 
who thus aseail ne devote their entire time to 
the denunciations of conservative citizens. How 
does it happen that we havea right to abtend , 
to everybody’s business bub our own? It is 
deemed proper to, denounce Generale in the 
field, when we can ksow nothing about their 
objects. and necessities. Ii ia held to be 
pa:riotic to agitate, and to press upon the Hxec- 
utive with menaces, to compel a line of policy 
with regard to the war. But when we. enter 
upon duties marked out by the Constitution 
and laws, and when we are required to express 
our views. of the conduct of our rulers or re- 
presentatives, and whea sacred obligations rest 
upon ue to rebuke frauds, we are told itis un-. 
patriotic to call public attention to these things, 
as they divert the public mind from the con-, 
duct of citizens of other States. The gross 
personal] attacks which are showered upon us 
are not iosults to us, bub to tura the public at 
tention from frauds and wrongs. I will tell 
you the objects of these men, When you go 
down Broadway, you will find powerful instru- 
ments on the corners of the strecta, with 
which you can look at the wonders of 
the heavens. Is is worth your while to ex- 
amine them. But if you find, while you are 
thus engaged with remote objects, some person 
is particalarly anxious to adsorb your mind bz 
putting fort remarkale theories about the 
moon and its inhabitants, when you retura to 
this world you may fied your pocket bas been 
picked Intensely absorbed by our duties in 
upholding the Government, we find, when we 
give a moment's thought to our duties here. 
that the Treasury has been robbed. Startled 
oy off nces which strike a‘ the power of the na- 
tion to, sustain its armies, to maintain the na- 
tional faith, we begin to inquire into these of- 
fences, and are.at once assailed by suspicious 
men-who wieh us to take, only telescopic views. 
We are vehemently told thatfreedom of speech, 
personal liberty, honesty of adminisiration, ate 
not consistent with # vigorous presecution of 
the war, The men who clamor against every 
attempt to discuss public affairs, are nos the 
irue friends of Mr, Lincoln or of the Adminis- 
tration. As much aa 1 abbor the policy of Mr, 
Stanton ia many respects, he is entitled. to the 
gratitude of the nation for bis fearless expos- 
ures of corruptions and frauds. | 

Mr. President, under other cireumstances I 
might repel these attacks with indignation— 
but standing, as wedo, amid the new made 
graves of those who have died, in the morning 
of life, for our country—seeing, on every, side, 
those signs of bereavement, which show that 
asses, creeds and parties, are 
mourning over the loss of kindred and friends— . 
passion and indignation fade away in my heart, 
When I consider the magnitude of the events 


with which we deal, and the consequences of 
our action through all time, the little remnant 
‘of my lifeshrinks into nothinguess, and I feel 
as one standing upon the ernmblixg brink of 
my grave. My God who sees my heart knows 
that I long to serve my country loyally, truth- 
fully and fearlessly. Conscious of my lability 
to err, I shall treat the views of others with re- 
spect. Conscious of the rectitude of my pur- 
poser, I shall speak my opinions without reserve 
and without fear. 

My Republican friends, when we warned you 
in the past of coming danger, you laughed at 
our apprehensions, but you admit, to-day, if we 
had‘not spoken we should have been untrue to 

you as well as to ourselyes. When this war as- 
"sumed its proportions, we pointed out the fatal 
error of nnderrating those with whom we were 
éngaged in combat. You denounced us as sym- 
athizers with treason ; to.day you admit if we 
lad not tried to save the blood and treasures 
wasted by this fatal ignorance, we should have 
been’ fale to you and to our country. Once 
‘more we come aud implore you to hear. We be- 
lieve our nation is drifting into difficulties 
greater and more numerous than those which 
‘now surround if. We come to you with no re 
proaches—in no spirit of arrogance, nor with 
any pretense of superior wisdom. We do not 
cleim that we were right in the past’ because 
we were more intelligent, or virtuous than you ; 
but this we do say, that we have actedin the 
affairs of our country upon those principles 
which you followin the ordinary concerns of 
life as the only rules of conduct, We have 
clung to maxims which the wisdom of our Fa. 
thers, and of the great and good of all coun- 
tries have taught us.. We were willing to accept 
the teachings of experience, and the result has 
proved we were right. Again, you are urged 
with regard to our laws, our finances, our Con- 
stitutions, to break away from tried pathwaye, 
and to enter upon dangerous experiments. Be- 
fore you do so, lis'en to our entreaties. 

In the address I mede at the late State Con- 
vention, I described the condition of our coun- 
try‘as it wae set forth by leading Republican 
journals and statesmen. Their charges of in- 
competency, of corruption and error in differ- 
ent depar'ments, are sustained by congression- 
al and official investiga‘ions. We have no con- 
test about facts. We are also agreed that these 
facts should be published to the world, for they 
have given them a wide cirenlation. But) we 
contend that sme practical use should be made 
of these facts, and that we should at this’ lec. 
tion, place in power those who will in some de- 
gree check the tendencies'to abuse, where eve- 
ry branch of State ard National Goverrment 
are under the control of one party. Here we 
differ, I also, in respectful terms, pointed out 
the reasons why this country could not be saved 
by an ulira party, andowhy it can and ‘will he 
saved by cur Conserva‘ive parly. I propose this 
night to call your attention to other grewing 
evils, which particolarly threaten the interest 
and safety of this great city. r 

In. discussing the conduct of officials, we 
must bear in mind that we are not to denounce 
motives because we do not agree with their 
conclusions, 16 is true that onr Government 
is compelled to act under great embarrass- 
mente, ar.d frequen! ly without time for consul- 
tation cr reflection. This shonld protect them 
from imputations of bad. purposes when they 
err in judgment, but, on the ovher hand, it af- 
fords no reason why we should approve their 
errors. ‘If we deem their conclusions wrong, 
we are bound in honor to say so; and it is un- 
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reasonable to charge that, in so doing, we are 
unwarrantably assailing our Government, It 
is constantly said that, in time of war and con- 
fusion, abuses will creep into the administra- 
tion of public affais, and that large allowances 
must be made for the difficulties of the ‘situa 
tion. This is irue; but for this very reason 
we are also bound to exercise unusual vigilance 
in guarding our rights and our interests. Un~ 
ustal dangers demand unusual caution. We 
do not, in relgion, in morals or in business, 
adopt the errors of our friends ; neither should 
we do so in public affairs. In this spirit let us 
look at the issues fairly before us. 

In the first place, who are the parties to this 
contest ? It is not merely a conflict between 
the Democratic and Republican Api cherae staan 
but itis ‘a struggle between the Conservative 
and Radical classes of our citizens. (1 use 
these terms because they are well understood 
and are «ll respectful) This was made clear 
in the Convention which placed Mr. Wadsworth 
in nomination. Those who con'rolled that body 
sought and gained a victory over their more 
conservative associates, It was a triumph 
neater their hearts than any victory they hope 
to gain over us. To win it they cheerfully put 
at hazard the success of their ticket. They did 
not conceal the fact that they demanded the 
nomination because he agreed with them in 
their controversies with their associates in re- 
gard to the conduct and object of the war, and 
the policy of government. They demanded his 
nomination because beyond most men he held 
and openly expressed extreme opinions on those 
points. They say they will claim the full bene- 
fit of the nomination and of his election, if he 
is chosen, not only as against us, but against 
all views which ‘conflict with Mr. Wadsworth’s 
military and civil theories. This is fair, open 
snd manly. It makes the issues distinct, and 
every man knows what he endorges and what 
he coudemus—what policy he builds up and 
what policy he puts down—when he. deposits 
his vute in the ballot box. 

We will now state what aspect of the Radical 
policy we concemn.. We charge thatit tends 
to disobedience and insubordination. That it 
wipes out the lines which separate different 
departments of government and mark the lim- 
its of State and National jurisdiction, thus in- 
troducing disorder and confusion into the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. . That it has pro- 
duced a spirit of violence and lawlessness in 
our country. That it seeks to gain power by 
destroying freedom of speech, the sanctity of 
our homes, the sacredness of our persons, and 
our rights of conscience. That it makes open 
war upon our Constitution, and that it isa rey- 
olutionary policy. That it does not s‘rive to 
restore the Union, but to overthrow the inati- 
tu'ions of States. I will now show, briefly, but, 
I trust, clearly, the truths of these proposi- 
tions. When you deposit your votes this’ fall 
you will not dec de upon my interest but upon 
your own, The principles you establish you 
must live under. Oompared with their ‘vast 
importance’ a politics] vic'ory is nothing. ' The 
authorities ab Waehington will be influenced by 
this elec'ion in their choice of Generala, and in 
the character of their public measures. 

It tends to insubordination and disobedience. 

Hyery General who has) attempted to inter- 
fere with the civil policy’ of Government, or 
who has attempted to outrun its progress, or 
who has embarras: ed it by meddling with ques- 
tions which did not belong to the army to de- 
cide, has been’ applauded and upheld by the 
Radical press andthe Radical organizations. 
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In some instances, antagonism to the views of 
the Administration constitutes the only claim 
to the least distinction. If you look to the re- 
sponses made by the Governors of the States 
to the legal demands of the President for men 
to sustain our armies, you will only find condi- 
tions suggested or demanded by the most radi- 
eal, If you look abroad among our people, you 
will see that tor, many years disobedience to 
laws has been openly taught in the pulpit and 
the press. A spirit of insubordination has per- 
meated our whole gocia! system, and is shown 
in National, State and Municipal organizations. 
When this great rebellion broke out, which is 
itself but a vast exhibition of this same spirit, 
it found acts for resistance to the laws of Con- 

ress upon the statute books of a large num- 
ig of States ; and they were all placed there by 
the same influence. Wherever this epirit of 
Radicalism has controlled, these acts of insub- 
ordination have broken out like plague spots. 
Time does not permit me to enlarge upon the 
proofs of this, but every one who will take up 
the subject, or who will look at the tone of its 
press, will see this spirit shown in the efforts to 
press upoa the President a policy in terms 
menacing and disrespectful. Eyen the Presi- 
dent of the late Republican State Convention 
threatened the Administration. On the 23d of 
April, 1861, he said : 

Let every one consider the present popular feeling 
and ask himself whether the Administration adequa‘e- 
ly repr-sents and embodies it. The men to incarnate 
this feeling and to stand forth as its type, the occasion 
ts yet to bring forth. 

Again on the 24th : 

The President ruas no small risk of being superseded 
in his office if he undertakes to thwart the clear and 
manifest determination of the people to maintain the 
authority of the Government of the United States, and 
to protect its honor, We arein the midst of a revolu- 
tion, and in such emergencies the people are very apt 
to find some representative leader, if the forms of law do 
not happen to have given them one. It will be well for 
Mr aoe to bear in mind the possibility of such an 
event. 


So fer as this small rebellion is concerned, 
when it lifts itself up against the President, he 
has but to give the command, and your stroag 


‘arms will dispoze of the matter, without calling 


our soldiers back from the Potomac. 

The Radical policy effuces the lines which 
separate the jurisdiction of State and National 
Government and limit the actions of different 
depariments. 

n his Farewell Address, Georgs Washington 
left this solemn warning : 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking 
in a free country should inspire caution in those inter- 
ested with its administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional spheres ;. avoid- 
ing in the exercise of the powers of one department to 
encroach upon the other. The spirit of encroachment 
tends to consolidate t e powers of all the departments 
in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of g wern- 
ment, a real desp-tism. A just estimate of that love of 
power, and proneness to abuse it, which predominates 
in the human heart, 's sufficient to satisfy us of the 
truth of the position. 

How fearfully have these truths been illus- 
trated during thiswar! How bloody have been 
the proofs of their wisdom! Congress inter- 
feres with the President, the constitutional 
commander of our armies and navies, I: ap- 


. points a meddling committee, who not only an- 


noy the President, but assume to make direc’ 
investigations into the conduct of officers,— 
For some of that committee I have great re- 


spect, and I kuow that they have tried to mit- 
igate these evils ; bat o'hers were the open re- 


vilers of Generals in the field, and this, too, in 
places resorted to by subordinate officers, who 
thus heard their superiors denounced by Sena- 
tors, and were taught insubordination by those 
who make laws for our control. I need notre- 
call to your memories this aspect of our affairs, 
or their fatal cossequences. Generals, who 
won honors in other fields, were blasted by its 
influences. Armies, which gained victories and 
added to our national glory elsewhere, languish- 
ed,,or were cui dowa under this blighting 
spirit. It bas filled our land with mouraing ; 
it has perplexed our rulers. The conspicuous 
men in this policy belonged to this Radical or- 
ganization. 

Look again at the recent Conventions of Goy- 
ernors. Each man there lost his official pow- 
ers when he left ths limits of his State; yet 
they affected positions denied to them by their 
respective State Governments, and perplexed 
an anxious people by secret proceedisgs, and 
attempted to influence the President of the 
United States by a movement at variance with 
the genius of our institutions. If they had no 
objects beyond those avowed, it was a folly 
which increased the public alarm at this period 
of national disquietude. 

We have another apparent conflict between 
the Judiciary and the army and the Executive, 
Many who speak of disloyalty to Government, 
forget that the Judiciary is one of its indepsn- 
dent branches, as much so as the Executive or 
Legislative department. It is one without 
which it cannot be carriedon. Jtisas treason- 
able to assailits jarisdictions as to attack any 
other part of our national system. I say there 
is an apparent conflict, for I wiil not believe 
that Mr. Lincoln claims a right to suspend the 
great writ of personal liberty, or to do any act 
under the war power unless he thinks he can 
do so consistently with the Constitution. I as- 
sert my belief ard confidence that he expects 
that all these acts willin due time be brought 
before the Judiciary. It that decides he has 
been right, bis acts will stand ; if it decides he 
has been mistaken, they fall, with all the con-~ 
sequences which attach toa mistaken constric- 
tion of law. Our Constitution contemplates 
auch differences of views, and it provides for 
them, They have happened before ; they will - 
happen again. His suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus must thus be teste. So with 
regard to his proclamation of emancipation.— 
As to its lack of wisdom and efficacy, I cordially 
endorse the views expressed by him in his in- 
terview with the clergymen from Chicago. As 
to its legality, noman has ever doubted that 
the slaves of men in rebellion can be rightfully 
taken from them, with any other kind of prop- 
erty, by virtue of law. I do not believe the 
rights or the property of loyal men, either at 
the North or South, can be destroyed by a proc- 
lamation in peace or war. Can we say that the 
conduct of a disloyal majority can forfeis the 
property of loyal men, when we hold that a 
majori-y of loyal citizens cannot destroy the 
rights of a single citizen if he has been guilty 
of no offences. This was decided by our Courts, 
when they set aside coercive temperance laws. 
Can we safely admit the principle that the 
crimes of one class can forfeit the property, the 
rights of conscience or the liveriies of innocent 
men? This point must come before the Judi- 
ciary. There all will meet upon a level, and 
ma fears and people alike must bow toits judg- 
ments. 

The idea that the conduct of rebellio1s men 
can forfeit the rights of others, is carried to an 
extent still more dangerous. When we object 
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to illegal acts, oppressive to loyal States, it is 
constantly said in reply, the South sets aside 
the Constitution. For this act we war upon it. 
But can the conduc: of disloyal States impair 
the privileges of those which are true to the 
flag? The South never had as much interest 
in the just construction of the Constitution as 
the more active, commercial and populous 
North. We have always had more varied inter- 
ests which required its protection. Its provi- 
sions will lose none of their value if the most 
disastrors results befall us. On the contrary, 
amid the confusion of revolution and the disor- 
ganization of society, we leara the full value of 
great principles which have been wrought out 
in times of oppression, suffering and calamity. 
We therefore deny that our rights under the 
Constitution can be forfeited by the treasonable 
condaci of rebellious States. 

Let me take another instance of this inclina- 
tion to interfere with the jurisdiction of the 
constituted authorities. It may be ludicrous in 
some aspects, but itis dangerous in others. I+ 
proves the loose ideas of government which be- 
gin to prevailin our country. In response to 
a call to uphold the Government, there was a 
vast assemblage in your city. Amidst its en- 
thusiasm, which showed itself in the customary 
form of music and ora‘ory, there was a temper- 
ed patriotism, which at one of its numerous 
atands moved the appointment of a committee. 
It contemplated raising funds to promote en- 
listments, and other werthy objects. I believe 
in the outset is confined itself toits appropriate 
duties. Unfortunately, it called itself the Wa- 
tional War Committee. I attribute all its mis- 
takes to that unfortunate name. I suppose it 
indicated that its objects were national. Bui the 
committee soon fellinto a maze, and it was de- 
cided that the word National was a term of ja- 
risdiction. I do not doubt the moving and 
modest spirits of the Committee were appalled 
at this discovery, but having a large share of 
moral courage, they entered into this broad 
field. Washington was visited—the camps were 
explored—‘he Governors of States were advised 
as to their duties—Governor Morgan was in- 
formed that our S:ate was exposed to invasion, 
and he was called upon to organize the militia 
forthwith. He quietly sent them alarge volume 
containing the Laws upon that subject, show- 
ing what had been done. This was received 
with indigoation—for it would take as much 
time to read and understand it as it would to 
meddle with the affairs ot half a dozen States, 
and would also interfere with the project of rais- 
ing 30,000 men, outside of State and National 
organizations. For this offense, the Radical 
leaders withheld the usual complimentary vote 
at their Convention, although his labors have 
been immense. They even passed over the mili- 
tary of New York to applaud those of other 
States, although at the time this State bad sent 
more men to Washington under the late call 
than all the other States united. The Mayor of 
your city, a man of intelligenee, who has shown 
capacity in his business affairs, acts as its Chair- 
man; although his position as a high executive 
officer should have shown him the danger of 
such voluntary committees assuming such juris- 
diction in a time of civil war and popular com- 
motion. Many of its members saw its tenden- 
cies and resigned. They felt the danger of the 
example. There is no monopoly in making Na- 
tional War Ocmmiitees. With equal claims to 
advise and direct and to sit in judgment on 
men’s opinions or their supposed opinions, they 
may be got up by every class. Ina little time 
your whole city will be divided into associations 


under the control of men claiming to interfere 
with the Government. History shows this to 
be the most dangerous phase of revolutionary 
agitation. How happens iit that sensible men 
have drifted into this false position, and how 
happens it that these vague ideas of govern- 
ment and order always belong to the party that 
boasts that is is radical? 

I appeal to all thoughtful men if there is not 
a tendency, on the pari of the extreme men who 
now control the opposing organization, to ob- 
scure the limitations of departments? Iappeal 
to them if they will admit such principles into 
their stores, their factories or workshops? I 
ask, if it would certainly make confusion and 
bankruptcy there, willis not work out the same 
mischiefs in government? Yet you are called 
upon to approve this policy by your votes. To 
what end do you adhere to principles in the con- 
duct of your private affairs, if you bring about 
universal ruin by violating those principles in 
public affairs ? 

Those who have lost their respect for consti- 
tutions, and have thrown aside those maxims 
of government to which we are coatent to cling, 
in entering upon untried experiments and dan- 
gerous theories, have not only introduced dis- 
orders and ingsuvordinations into civil and mili- 
tary departments, but they have alsointroduced 
into political discussions a spirit of lawlessness 
and violence. With the impatience of theorists, 
aud the irritability of those who are disappoint- 
ed when their schemes will not work, they in- 
dulge, not only in fierce abuse, but they openly 
advocate violence. And this, too, in the loyal 
North, and against those who have shown cbe- 
dience to laws and a respect for an Executive 
elected against their wishes, unequaled in the 
history of any nation. A fewdays since, aman 
who lately represented our nation at the court 
of one of the greatest powers of the world, and 
who is now in the enjoyment of the pay and 
honors of the highest military rank, publicly ex- 
pressed the wish that my life might be destroy- 
ed. He not only teaches violence in a great 
city, with allits elements of tumult and disor- 
der, but his passions and vindictiveness are 
taught to our soldiers through the Press. The 
Radical journals declare that’ this speech was 
calm and just. Yethis very presence at the 
meeting at which he spoke was a moral offense 
against the just fe: ling that officersin the army 
ought not, while in service, to become imbued 
with political passions or mingle with political 
intrigues. This land is now red with the bload 
of our northern soldiers, sacrificed and murder- 
ed as victims of partizan jealousies and schemes. 

His attendance, at a political meeting, was a 
wrong to a heavily taxed community, upon 
whose labor and property he is a chattel mort- 
gagee—for he receives each day the pay of forty 
soldiers. To give to party what he owed to 
the country—his time and exertions—was an act 
of plunder. We are becoming accustomed to 
violeace of speech and action. They make no 
impression upon us, but they are sinking deep 
into the congenial minds of bad and desperate 
men, where they fester and nourish those pas- 
sions that may hereafter burst upon your homes 
aud your families. I might multiply instances 
of this thirst for personal injury upon others, 
which is shown in the anxiety expressed for ar- 
rest audimprisonment. They have all gone out 
to excite bi teraess and to add to the sum of 
public hate. This malignity of feeling and pur- 
pose has become so conspicuous that, whether 
you wish it so or not, the citizens of New York 
must by their votes rebuke or uphold it. Ina 
good degree you are to decide if you are to live 
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hereafter under the laws of the State or the laws 
of violence. You do not know what direction 
public violence may take. Donot, invoke jou, 
my Republican friends, countenance its spirit. 
Do not again mock our warning, when we tell 
you now, as we told you hefore, that words of 
hate and threats of violence end in bloodshed 
and disorder. 

Let me here state distinctly to those who revile 
us—who threaten with imprigonment for free- 
dom of speech—‘hat during the lon § pericd the 
Democratic party held power it made no such 
arrests. It will soon regain its ascendancy. No 
effort on your part, however frantic, will prevent 
this. When it is restored to power, no man’s 

ereon will be seized without preceas of law.— 

0 man’s light to the “ writ «f liberty” will be 
denied or abridged. Every man’s home will be 
held to be sacred. When you ask the protec- 
tion from legal tribunals you deny to us, you 
shall have it. You shall foliow your vocation of 
abuse and calumny as securely as now. When 
you invoke Government to violate our rights, I 
am proud to say we always felt. strong. enough 
in conscious right to meet the scrutiny of our 
opponents, and to meet assaults with arguments 
and reazon. 


IT IS A REVOLUTIONARY PARTY. 


Respect for the National Constitution is no 
longer expressed by many prominent men and 
journals. ‘We are no longer surprised to hear 
declarations that they do not wish the Constitu- 
tion as it is, but as it ought to be in the judg- 
ment of wld and visionary men. Many who do 
not hesitate to express their want of confidence 
in these theorists as individuals, still f low them 
when they control organizations which make 
them powerful ard dangerous. The time was, 
when rights of persons, property and conscience 
were held to be safe behind the barriers of the 
Constitution. See the extent to which the Ju- 
diciary is weakened, not alone by the exigencies 
of war, but by the loss of public reverence grow- 
ing out of vague theories engendered by the 
higher-law doctrine. I implore you, my Radica) 
friends, to pause and see how much farther you 
can drift in the direction you are swept along 
without wrecking our political or edtial system. 
Beginning with the Chicago resolutions which 
were then extreme views, what point have you 
now reached ?° 

OUR POSITION. 


Having pointed out the evils which a visiona- 
ry and wild radicalism has brought upon our 
Government, our army and our people, and hav- 
ing shown the terrible calamities with which 
we are threatened if conservative men shall up- 
hold these theories by their action at this elec- 
tion, it is our duty to state clearly our position, 
aud show the influence of our success. Har- 
nest, thought'nl men have a right to know 
what we mean to do, and how our con- 
duct will affect the aciion of Government 
and the conduct of the war. Upon these 

points they have a right to full and clear decla- 
rations. Let us confront the truths of our 
national posi‘ion, We must accept facts as 
they stand, Overlooking all the past, we find 
the armed s'rength of the Government and of 
the Rebellion engaged in deadly conflict. The 
sword is now ithe arbiter. Not only are the 
ranke ofthe armies arrayed for the defense of 
our Flag filled by our friends and relatives, but 
we know that upon the results of battles hang 
the destinies of our country. Its greatness, 
its prorperity, its glory, are poised upon the 
turn cf the conflict. I have shown, in tem- 
pera'e language, how this has been periled by 


the confusion and evils brought upon us by wild 
and speculative theories, and by an abandon- 
ment of tried pathway s. “Bewildered, irritated. 
and perverse. the agitators are still pushing on 
in the same fatal policy. They sre willing to 
sacrifice all the blood and the treasure of the 
People, but they are rot willing to sacrifice one 
passion or one prejudice, On the other hand, 
while our views have been rejected, we have 
cslmly and firmly adhered to the tradition of 
our fathers, that authorities’: must be upheld 
in the rightful exercise of power, whether we 
like their policy or not. Hence our support 
has been unwavering, urconditional and 
true.. The election of our whole ticket would 
not revelutionize political power, but it would 

ualify that monopoly of all departments of 

overnment which we have seen’ tends to cor- 
ruption ard despotism ‘when unchecked. Our 
success, for other reasons, would bring this 
war to a successful conclusion. It would bring 
us backio the point from which we started, 
and for which the whole country rallied as one 
man—the Restoration of the Union, the Sup- 
port ofthe Constitution. The war would have 
a definite object, upon which «ll men would be 
united in feeling. The heart of the country, 
the hopes of the army, the confidence of’capi- 
talists, would be strengthened- for they would 
know that the erd would be gained. At this 
time they feel that they are struggling to carry 
out the indefinite, shifting and violent ‘pur- 
poses of theorists and fana ics, whose purposes 
to-day are not the purpeses they «vewed at the 
outset. Many of them declare they do not 
wish to restore the Union, unless they can re- 
volutionize the sociel system ef the South. 
This has become the first, not the subordinate 
object. It engrosseg their thoughts and feel- 
inga. It has made discussions in Congress, 
intrigues in the army, confusion in the public 
mind. When this social revolution became the 
great object with this class of minds, all other 
things were sacrificed to it, From that time 
we have been divided and distracted ; our 
friends inthe South have been driven off dis- 
couraged. We have all felt that we were enter- 
ing upon a gloomy, uncertain future. A popu- 
lar expression in favor of the objects avowed in 
the President’s inaugural address, and solemn- 
ly pledged in the Congressional resolutions of 
1861, would at once put us upon that platform 
which weuld stop Congressional controverties, 
would restore the energy of the Union men of 
the South, would strengthen the nation’s ¢re- 
dit by making a definite issue upon which we 
can eucceed, instead of those whose success 
would disorganize one-half of our land, even if 
success could be attained by such means. What 
would be the posi‘ion of the conservative par- 
ty if ib carries this election ? it has been’ true, 
loyal and obedient in the minority ;it will be 
true, loyal and obedient if it gains some share 
of political power. It will holdin check those 
who are constantly pressing their peculiar the. 
ories upon the Governmevt and the Army, 
without regard to the sacrifices they cause or 
the embarrassments they create, 


OUR HOME DUTIES, 


While our brethren are battling in the field 
for our flag and our Union, have we no home 
duties to perform? They were never so great 
or urgest as now. Our fireside rights are’ of 
the deepest interest, and must ever be vigdant- 
ly guarded. There must be a perpetual watch 
over the sanctity of our homes. Our rights of 
censciencs concern not our interests here, but 


through all eternity. Our opponents do not - 
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hold that they are restrained by the condition 
of the war from pressing their policy of State 
Government. They have submitted amerd- 
ments of our S'ate’ Constitution, which open up 
the discussion of coercion against voluntary 
temperance—of force against persuasion—of 
statutes’ against intelligence—violations of law 
and of personal rights which tend to the des- 
truction of public faith. The connection be- 
tween all parts of the social and political fabric 
are too obvious to need a word of proof. Now, 
the faith pledged to the public creditor at this 
time is peculiarly sacred. The money poured 
into the na'ional treasury was not bapa out 
in a time of confidence, but in a period of doubt 
and danger. It did not seek profitable invest- 
ment, but the country’s safety. These claims 
are held alike by the rich and poor, The 
amounts held by corporations represent the in. 
terests of women and children, of the aged and 
infirm, throughout society. Still more sacred 
are the claims of our soldiers to the pensions 
and bounties they earn at the cost of blood, of 
health and exposure. Shall we be justified if 
these are turned to dust and ashes by a nation- 
al bankruptcy, which may be brought upon us 
by extravagance and corruption, if we neglect 
our duties at home while our brethren are com- 
batting in the field? 

The election, beyond any that has been held 
in ‘the history of eur country, is to decide the 
spirit'of our legiclation, and affect the order, 
the, security,,and the snpinces of the people 
of this State. Do not mistake the parties—they 

are nob the’ candidates: upon the tickets, but 
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the voters who shall elect them. You are now 
sitting in solemp judgment upon your own in- 
terests. You cannot escape, if you would, the 
congequences of your decision to yourselves 
and families. If itis true that the Radical or- 
ganization does not tend to the evils I have 
charged, then’ you are to be the sufferers by 
their success. 

Again, fellow-citizens, upon this occasion, as 
upon every occasion when we have assembled 
since the outbreak of the rebellion, we solemn- 
ly dedicate ourselves, our fortunes, and all we 
hold dear toa restoration of our Union as it 
To this end the ranks of our armies shall 
be kept full, and the Treasury of our Nation re- 
plenished until itis gained. Again, with equal 
solemnity, we pledge ourselves—against every 
influence, threat or despotism—to uphold our 
Constitution) as it is. It ig not that we are 
merely desirous the South should return to 
their duties and enjoy its protection, but be- 
cause it is owr Constitution. Its guarantees 
are our protec'ion—it guards the fruits of our 
toil—it shelters the sacredness of our homes— 
it saves our pereons from violence and wrong— 
and above all, it allows no power to step in be- 
tween us and our Maker in the exercise of free- 
dom of conscience. Its guarantees are the sum 
ot ail the great principles of liberty, of equality, 
and justice, wrought out by the toil aud suffer- 
ing of the patriots of our own and other lands. 
Itiz a sacred trust received from our fathers,ard 
which must be handed down to the future unim- 
paired and unmutilated. By God’s help that trust 
shall be keptat every sacrifice and suffering. 


HON. JOHN VAN BUREN'S SPEECH 


WITH 


Gen’ Scott's Prophetic Letter. 


eR ED tae 


When Mr. Van Buren was introduced, he 
‘was received with three hearty cheers from the 
audience. He spoke as follows : 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND Fetiow Orrizens,—I 
thank you for this kiad and generous reception. 
It would have been much more agreeable to my 
feelings not to have participated in the discus- 
gions which arise in the present poli‘ical con- 
test. A sad event, to which it is not necessary 
for me to allude more particularly, has made it 
more agreeable to my feclings to seek solitude 
and practice silence. Did I consult my own in- 
clination, such would be my course. There 
have been besides manifestations on the part of 
our citizens of every shade of political opinion 
in regard to this event, which make it extreme- 
ly undesirable for me to come into collisionwith 
any one of them. But the country is involved 
in a great contest. Itis in imminent peril. A 
rebellion has broken out in the land, which, 
however it may have been provoked, was, in my 
humble judgment, utterly unjustifiable—(ap- 
plause)—a rebellion against the best govern- 
ment the world ever saw—(applause)—a rebel- 
lion against a government which had as yet 
injured nobody—a rebellion against apprehend- 
ed injury, which injury, I think, might have 
been prevented if those who engaged in the 
rebellion had stood by our national banner and 
by those of us who are willing to protect them 
in the full enjoyment of their rights. (Ap- 
plause.) They have seen fit, however, to take 
the sword, and they haying chosen that desti- 
nj, must stand or fall by it for the present.— 
Having been myself for a long time absent from 
public controversies—having been in a situation 
where I had not the physical power to embark 
in these struggles, I regretted to find, when 
again qualified for the discharge of these du- 
ties, that we were engaged in this contest, and 


that I must determine for myself what it way 
my duty to do. Every one must so determine, 
and however you may at certain periods of your 
life consult others as to your actions, there 
comes every now and then atime when you 
must determine for yourselves what you ought 
to do; and in pursuance of this determination 
T did elect to follow a course which I briefly de- 
scribed in a communication to the Governor of 
this State, which I take the liberty to read to 
you. I endeavored to state to him briefly what 
I thought to be the duty of every loyal man just 
now, and what I desire to do myself. On the 
ist of September last, before any of the candi- 
dates were nominated, and while the whole 
country was engaged in looking on or partici- 
pating in the war—at a time when Gen. Pope’s 
army was almost routed—when, in my humble 
judgment, the contest was waging more disas- 
trously for the nation, or the union of the 
States, than at any other time, I felfit my du- 
ty to address to him the following communica- 
tion :-— 


CaLpwEL (Lake George), Sept. 1, 1862. 
Hon. E. D. Morgan :— 


Dar Sir ~The advices of yesterday and to-day, from 
our forces in Virginia, give, in my judgment, a new as- 
pect to the campaign. For the present we are on the 
defensive, and our capitol seems almost as likely to be 
taken as that ofthe enemy. Under such circumstances 
{think no loyal man in the Union States, who has not 
imperative obligations in another direction, and whose 
health will permit, should omit to tender his services to 
the country. Permit me, through you, sir, to do so,and 
to inquire whether there is any position in which I 
might hope to be of the least use. I shall decline all 
compensation, except to be remunerated for any increa- 
sed expenditure to which the government may put me, 
I should thus decline for three reasons : 

1 Because I am almost entirely unacquainted with 
military matters, and can therefore now earn no re- 


ward. 
2. My hea’th has been such that my physicians think 
that unusual excitement may again prostrate me ; and 
8. Because if certain influences, not now, I trust, pre- 
dominant, should hereafter unhappily prevail in the ad- 
ministration of our government, the war will be prose- 
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cuted for objects which are unconstitutional and by 
means which I look upon as unchristian and infam ous. 

For the last two reasons I wish, so far as the rules of 
the service will permit to reserve aright to retire when- 
ever I choose. Atthough by existing laws lam exempt 
from compulsory service in defence of the government, 
those laws may be changed, should the policy of the 
_ government become what I have hinted at in the reason 
last above mentioned, and I may thus be dragged into the 
field even then, to be shot by the enemy while fighting, 
or by our own troops if I retire without orders, ; but no 
power can ever induce me to serve yoluntarily in such 
‘a contingency. With great regard and respect, yours 
truly, J. Van BUREN. 
P.S—I shall be at Luzerne, Warren County, for a 
week from Wednesday next, where please age ae 

To that note the Governor responded in the 
folowing language : 

Sunpay EveninG, Oct 5, 1862. 

My Duar Sirn—Were it not that I am expectins to leave 
tuwa inthe mornng, I would invite you to an inter- 
view, that Imight have an opportunity to make an 
ap»logy for an ayparent discourtesy in not reptying to 
your Jetter addressed tome from Lake George. 1 ad- 
mit thatIam much at fault, and beg you to accept 
this as my apology, promisisg to cail upon you soon for 
a further explanation and for a free consultation upon 
the subject of your generous an? c zaracteristic prupo- 
fal, Faithfully and truly your friend, 

J Van Boren, Esq. i, D. Morean. 

This was my action in regard to my own 
course at the crisis to which I have referred, 
Every other gentleman, as I have already stat- 
ed, must follow the course which seems. to him 
natural and proper ; and having thus explain- 
ed to you what my position was then, I proceed 
further to allude to what occurred in r gard to 
the political hiatory ot the country subsequent 
to the ist of September. A convention asgem- 
bled at Troy to nominate a candida‘e for Gov- 
ernor, They presented the name cf Horatio 
Seymour. (Applause.) Taey were called the 
Constitutional Usion Convention, and were the 
representatives—as near, [th nk, ag it c:m be 
represented—of the old Wuig party of the coun- 
try. Subsequently to that time a Democratic 
convention assembled at Albany. They con- 
curred in the nomination of Mr. Seymour, I 
thought at that time that the nomiuation of 
Mr. Dix would have been more advisable. A 
majority of the Oonvention—or rather the 
whole of the Convention—differed with me in 
that opinion, and presented the name to which 
I have referred. Subsequently another con- 
vention assembled at Syracuse with some re- 
tainers in the shape of an auxiliary convention, 
and presented the name of James S. Wade- 
worth—and thus the name of these two gen- 
tlemen are presented —and it is for you, and it 
is for me to determine between them whica we 
shall prefer (cries of “*Ssymour.”) Now, a 
leading and able editor of this city has invited 
Governor Seymour to withdraw. (Applause 
and hisses.} If General Dix had been nomi- 
nated—if he had accepted that nominatioa—if 
there had been a disposition to unite all the 
citizens of this S:ate upon him, I feel extire- 
ly authorized to say that Governor Seymour 
would have been most happy to withdraw. He 
had nothing to gain by again holding the office 
ef Governor. He hid fill d that position with 
credit to himself and advantage to the S:ate 
for one term. He was advancing in his politi- 
cal career, and had a right toaspire to higher 
honor. A return to i:—(applause)—wa: to 
take a step backward, to resume again the du- 
ties of an office in which he had acquired, by a 
single act, an honor which he could not excsed 
if he should serve for fitty years. (Apylause.) 
He had the great good fortune to be ena- 
bled to set his heel, by his veto, upon tha’ 


apawn of mock-philanthropy, that invasion of 
personal liberty and interference with trade 
kaown asthe New York Maine law, andif he 
should serve fifty years in that office, he might 
not have the good foriune to reader a similar 
ach of justice to the country and of honor to 
himsel’, [Applause.] Now, then, let us look 
for a few moments at the merits of these two 
candidates. They are both gentlemen in the 
prime of life They ave, fortunately, in inde- 
pendent circumstances that place them beyond 
the reach ot temptation in official position.— 
Tuey are very likely competent to discharge 
the strictly official duties that belong to the 
post, and they have the good fortune, both 
of them, to have wives who could govers the 
women as well as they govern the men.— 
[Laughter.] If I were to select between them, 
I, of course, should prefer the lady of Governor 
Seymour, whois Dutch ; but whichever of these 
gentlemen is elected—and I conceive this to be 
of some importance—the executive mansion 
will have in ita lady who will prove that the 
people of the State of New Yok have a proper 
sense of, and desire to show to their fellow citi- 
zens of other States, as well as the strangers 
who may visit them, what they think the wife 
of an American Chief Magistrate ought to be. 
[Applause.] Now, in entering into this con- 
test there are a great number of men, I make 
no doubt, who agree with me in being governed 
solely by one considera‘ion. They feel that 
whatever can be done for the vigorous prose- 
cution of this war is the thing that should be 
done at this election. If I believed—and I 
say so with entire truth and sincerity —if 
I believed that by vo'ing for Mr. Wadsworth I 
should contribute to the success of our arms, 
and bring about more certainly a viciory in this 
war and an honorable peacs—I should vote for 
him without a moment’s hesitation, Butit is 
because I do not go believe—because I am en- 
tirely confident that a different course would be 
more advantageous to the country, and would 
tend more certainly to conquer ar honorable 
peace, which is the legitimate object of all war, 
that I shall support Mr. Seymour. [Applause.] 
Now, gentlemen, I do noi stop to consider how 
we became involved in this war. Itis sufficient 
for me that we are in it. I have never con- 
demned the conduct of those who, having a 
friend fighting ia the street, pitch into the con- 
test, put him through if they can, if not get 
whipped with him—take him afterwards to the 
searest place of refreshment, brush the dust 
off his clo hes, wipe the blood off his face, and 
then say to him, ‘‘ Now, when you are entirely 
rested, be good enough fo let me kaow how it 
begun.” I believe the true way is to take a 
part with your friends without stopping to in- 
quire very narrowly what may have originated 
the controversy ; but we have arrived now at a 
period when it becomes exceedingly important 
to know precisely where we are. There is for a 
moment a luilin this contest, and if we have 
been brought into this war unnecessarily 
by means that can hereafter be avoided, then 
isis our duty to avoid them. Isay that the 
President of the United S:ates was fully inform- 
ed vefore this war began, what was the nature 
of the struggle in which he was going to em- 
bark and what was the tremeadous coatest up- 
on which he was entering Those who said 
thatit was a small affair, that it would blow 
over in 60 days, that it would require but a few 
men, that southern men would not fight, were 
mislkd. [Laughter.] But the President. had 
no right to be misled himself, for he had infor- 
mation from a*good source which never could 


have deceived him in regard to the.sirnggle up- 
on which he was entering. I do not believe he 
“was misled, but;I believe that he yielded to the 
advice‘ot others, those to whom I am not now go- 
ing to refer, and who have bronght the country 
to the condition in which we find it to-night.— 
On the 3d of March President Lincoln, about 
to be sworn into office, found himself in he 
city of Washington, having reached-it in dis- 
guise—llaughter]—covered with a Scorch cap 
e:lroneweteliingtiter}- and wrapped with a blue 
cloth cloak—for the first time in the history of 
this country the President found himself thus 
at the seat of government. And it was throvgh 
the active exertions and great discretion of 
General Scott and General Wool that he was 
enabled even to tuke'the oath, And on the 3d 
day of March, as he was about entering upon 
these duties, before he took the oath, a letter 
was addressed to him, which I now propose to 
readto you, and I ask you to notice (because I 
kaye not time to return to it) the wonderful 
spirit of prophecy and extraordinary judgment, 
as well as unquestionable patriotiem that ani- 
mates every word and every line of this letter. 
| Tshoold say, however, that I am not antl orized 
by General Scotéto make this letter public. The 
letter was in form submitted to Secretary Sew- 
ard, but was laid before the President, and 
reached him thus in a proper official mode :— 


¢ WASHINGTON, March 3, 1861. 


Dear Sim .—Hoping that in a day or two the new 
President will have happily passed through all personal 
dangers and find himself installed an honored successor 
of the great Washington, with you as the chief of his 
Cabinet, I beg leave to repeatin writing what I have 
before said to you orally, this supplement to my printed 
“ views” (dated in October last) on the highly di: order- 
ed condition of our (so late) happy and glorious Union. 

To meet the extraordinary exigencies of the times, it 
seems to me that Iam guilty of no arrogance in limiting 
the President’s field of selection to one of the four plans 
of procedure subjoined :— 4 

1. Throw off the old and asseme a new designation— 
the Union party. Adopt the eonciliatory measures pro- 
posed by Mr. Crittenden or the Peace Convention—[ap- 
plause]—and my life uson it, we shall have no new case 
of secession, but,on the contrary, an early return of 
many, if not of all the States which have already broken 
off from the Union.. Without some equally benign mea- 
sure the remaining slaveholding S’ates will probably 
join the M nigomery confede;acy in less than sixty 
days, when this city, being included in a foreign coun- 
try, would require a perman: nt garrison of at least 35,- 
000 troops to protect the government within it. 

Istop here to call your attention to the fact 
that Marjland did not join the Montgomery 
confederacy, and, yet, with Maryland on onr 
side to night, it requires a garrison of 150,000 
men to protect Washington. [Applause] 

2, Collect the duies on foreign’ goods outside the 
ports of which this government has lost the command, 
or close such ports by act of Congress and blockade 
hem. 

3, (And this, unhappily, was the course that 
Was entered upon. ) 

8. Conquer the sec:ded States by invading arm‘es.— 
No doubt this might be done in two or three years by a 
young and able general—a Wolfe, a Desaix, or a Hoche, 
with 300,000 disciplined men—estimating a third for 
garrisons, and the lo’s of a yet greater number by skir- 
mishes, sieges, buttles a: d southern fevers. The de- 
struction of Jife and prope ty on the other side would 
be frightful, however perfect the moral discipline of the 
invaders. 

The conquest comp’eted at that enormous waste of 
human life to the North and Northwest, with at least 
$250,¢ 00,000 added thereto, and cut bono ? Fifteen de- 
yastated provinces! not to be breught into harmony 
with their conquerors, but to be held for generations, 
by heavy garris: ns, at an expense quadruple the net du- 
ties or taxes, which it wouid be possib’e to extort from 
them, foltowed by a protector or an emperor, 
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4 Say to the seceded States—wayward sisters, depart 
in peace. In haste, lremain, very truly, yours, . 
Hon. Wm. H. Sewarp, &c., &e. WINFIELD Scorr. 
(Enthusiastic cheers!) 


General Scott, on the 8dof March, having 
put the President in a condition to be sworn 
in—and being perhaps the only man in the 
United States who could have done that—noti- 
fied him that if he entered upon an‘attempt to 
conquer the s¢ceding States that, in the first 
place, he (Scott) could not doit ; that it would 
require a young Gentral, like a Desaix, a H che 
or a Wolf; that he who had, not many years be- 
fore, in six months, marched. to ihe capital of 
Mexico with an army of twelve thousand men, 
fighting nine pitched battles on the way, m:et- 
ing no check and conquering an honorable 
peace, was unable, with three huudred thou- 
sand men, toatiempt to conquer the seceded 
States in two or'three years. He was iform- 
ed that it would require three hundred thou- 
sand men, and to-night, when we are only half 
way through in poict of time, we have one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand. .He was told that 
it would add two handred and fifty millions of 
dollars tothe national debt; and to-day, when 
we are ovly a year and a half through, that 
debt probably exseeds twelve hundred millions. 
The Secretary of the Treasury reported it ‘last 
May, at four hundred and ninety milliopy—dou- 
blethe amount that it was feared by Seott would 
be required to complete this conquest. Now, 
fellow-citizens, with their eyés' open, so far as 
‘hey could be opened by thie great soldier, this 
attempt was entéred upen 16 conquer the’se- 
ceded States. Those who undertook to advise 
the President, and whom the pablic must*hold 
responsible, knew better thas this veteran ‘pa- 
triot. He was an old fogy. He was a martin- 
et, who was talking abouts an army of three hun- 
dred thousand men to a conntry which never 
had twelve. He was an F. F. V.—one of the 
fast flying and fleet footed Virginians, as’ wo 
weretold. (Applause) But the result shows 
thas it is four times: worse already than’ he 
ever anticipated. But, fellow citizens, itis not 
incurable. The resources of this coun‘ry are 
prodigious. My own sirong conviction is that 
itis not yet too late to remedy the difficulties 
into whch we have been plunged ; but I do sin- 
cerely believe that it can only be doneby lis- 
tenivg to theocounsels vf those who are ‘vete- 
rans in the field—who are proficients in the art 
of war—and to begin by displacing fromthe 
commsnd those who are mere political officers, 
and put ing in. places of trust soldiers'and true 
patriots. fApplause.] Now, such being the’ fact, 
what is presented to us tor our sup; ort atthe ap- 
preaching election ?. A mplitia major, who nev- 
erowas in the field except ence as an aid-de- 
camp, who does not) claim to be a soldier, ig 
presented as a candidate for Governor ; and I 
prop: se to canvass briefly the claims of James 
Wadsworth +o the support of the people of the 
States at this time. In the first place, why 
was he nominated? It was brought about by 
a combination of Abolitionists and political 
strikers, (Applause) He waa: nominated; in 
the first place, for his enormous wealth. The 
Mariposa mine has ran dry (Laughter.) Tho 
last Democras ‘hat wag taken from our ranks 
had oeen fed upon by those harpies until he is 
in our courts pleading his privilege of exemp- 
tion from arrest for debt. It became neces- 
sary to tranafer those leeches somewhere, and 
they were sent to batten upon the Genesee Hate. 
(Laughter aud cheers.) Tnave no unkind feel- 
ings towards Gener«l Fremont. I recollect 
when he waa a candidate for Preeident—travers- 
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ing the United Stafes and endeavoring to show 
* ha ought not to be elected and that Mr. Buch- 
anan should—meeting a greai many good- 
natured men, who, knowing my business bet- 
ter than I did myself, seidto me :—‘‘If you had 
nos abandoned your priuciples you might have 
been where Fremont is now.” (Cheera.) 
“Well,” said I, “‘youare complimentary, but 
hasty. Suppose you stand still until l see where 
he is, and then I willbe able to tell you whether 
I would like to be there.” (Laughter and 
cheers.) Careful observation for six years since 
has satisfied me that I have no desire to ex: 
change places wiih him. (Laughter.) His 
career, in my humble judgment, (and 1 say it 
with regret) is a warning to Democrats. Iam 
now in an assembly of men of that political 
faith, 28 well as their political opponents, and 
I would say that, no Democrat, from Henry 
Clay down, including Mr. Rives, Mr, Talmadge, 
Mr. Fremont, Mr. Tremain, Mr. Dickiason— 
(hiszes)—ever suffered himself to be seduced 
from the Democratic ranks by the hope of poli- 
tical preferment, without, sooner or later, 
‘finding himself politically, if not pecuniarily, 
bankrupt. (Cheers and laughter.) When the 
United States Senatorship comes to be disposed 
of, if the Democracy of this S ae do not carry 
it, as I feei convinced they will, Daniel 8. Dick- 
ineon will find that the United States Senator- 
ship that has been held out to him as a tempta- 
tion for, his course, is taken from him and 
given to one who has served longer in the ranks 
to which he has recently allied himself. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe Mr. Dickinson has changed 
his mind since the nomination of Mr. Wads- 
worth in regard to the course he should pur- 
aue. Iam told that after Mr. Wadsworth was 
nominated he wrote a letter of sevcral pages to 
a gentleman in the western pari of this Siate, 
in which he said that he could not separate him: 
self from the Democratic party, and under no 
circumatances. could he support a man so radi- 
cal in bis temper as James 8. Wadsworth 
{Cheers.] Isay I have been told this by ove 
who claimed to have seen the letter. I will 
take Mr. Dickinson’s deniai for I believe him to 
be a man who will tell the truth on the stand un- 
der cross.examination—[laughter and cheers] 
—butI will not take any one else’s word Ido 
not wish the edi‘or of the Times to say to- 
maorrow morning that he knows itis not true, 
[Cheers and laughter.] I dono} wish the edi- 
tor_of the Tridune [risses] to say t' at it is not 
so;butif Daniel S. Dickinson denies it I will 
take his word, 

Now, gentlemen, I have been told that those 
ofus *ho donof support Mr. Wadsworth are 
not supporters of the Administration, Well, 
let us see if we arenot. The Convention which 
met ai Syracuse and nominated Mr. Wadsworth 
did notin their resolu'ions say one word about 
Mr. Liocola—not aword. It was a,O.nvention 
three times the size of oara—of three delegates 
from eaca Assombly district—and all its friends 
agteed that it embodied an amount of intelli- 
gence and patriotism unrivalled in the history of 
the country. And yet there was nobody 
who seemed to haye intelligence enough or who 
was disposed to get up a resolu'ion endorsing 
Abraham Lincoln., Do you suppose that it was 
accidental? . The same accident hap] ened here 
on the 8ch of October in the Republican Rati- 

- fica‘ion meeting, at which Messrs. Dickiason 
and Tremain spoke. Te be sure, there wasa 
misty reference to the proclamation which he 
hhad recently issued. But the Pre-ident has 
done a great many things besides. issuing the 
proclamation. He has been in office since the 


4th of March, 1861, andin that time he hag re- 


moved Fremont, has revoked Hunter’s procla-, 


mation, and has corrected paperens report. 
(Laughter and cheers.] He hasdoxe a variety 
of patriotic things, and why pick out the only 
questionable act of bis life for approval and 
pass over all the rest? [Obheers.] The Demo- 
cratic Convention did not endorse him, but 
they tendered him unlimited morey and men 
to carry on this war. {Loud cheers.]. Do the 
Republicans do so? No. They started with 
anif, They preferred to annex conditions to 
their support. [A voice—‘‘ Gresley does.”] A 
gentleman down there says that “Greeley 
does.” ‘Why, he was waiting for the proclamas 
tion, and after he got that be was, wailing for 
the proclamation from McClellan, and ater that 
did he proceed to do what the President suppos- 
ed he would? [Laughter.] No doubt the 
President was led to expect that if he 
would issus a proclamation every Aboli- 
tionist, would fly .to the field, . He was 
led to suppose that when, hecame iato their 
purposes in regard to the war, Greeley would be 
at the head of a brigade. (Laughter,) And 
what are they doing now?. Why, waiting until 
the ist of January before they stir out of their 
tracks, (Laughter and cheers.) A word more 
as to Mr. Wadsworth. Heis an cpex, notorious, 
bitter enemy of George B. Mc Slellan, who com- 
mands thearmy. (Three cheers were here giy- 
en for McClellan.) McClellan is a young and 
gallant General, whom Scott might well have 
prefigured in his letter of the 3d of March, when 
he said that a Wolfe, Deszaix or a Hoche might 
carry on this warfare, if the President embarked. 
in it. He is a man who never utiers one word 
ofcomplaint. Wherever you hitch him ug, there 
he draws. (Cheers.) He dves not stop to in- 
quire whether he has a brigade or a, division— 
whether he has asuvordina’e ora superior com- 
mand, or whether the President proclsims that 
at some future day he is going to do some pre- 
posterous thing, provided that now he intends 
to do his duty to the country. I have no ac- 
quaintance with General McClellan, even by 
sight; and no communication with him, direct 
or indirect ; but I tell these Republican gentle- 
men that if they keep on they will make him 
President of the United States, (Loud cheers.) 
Now, I say that Wadsworth is his open, malig- 
nant, bitter persecutor, I never make a state- 
ment without au’hority. My authority for that 
statemen ‘is that of a republican State officer, 
high in office, coming directly from Washing~ 
ton a3 he did, who assured me that such was 
then the fact with regard to James 8, Wads- 
worth—and the name of that gentloman is Ben- 
jamin Welch, Commissary General of the State 
of New York. (Cheers.) I will introduce that 
witness and rest—(laughter)—and when Mr, 
Wadsworth denies it I will furnish him with a 
thousand more. I say, then, when the country 
is at war th bitter enemy of the Commander- 


ia-Chief should not be placed a': the head of the. 


government of this State. (Cheors.) As afriend 
of the war, determined to seeit carried on until 
4n honorable peace is accomplished, I say it is 
the most unsui‘able thing for ma to do to -sup- 
port Jas. S. Wadsworth for Governor of the State 
of New York, 


Again, I charge that Jas. S. Wadsworth is a die- 


uaionist.. I had a conyergation with him my- 
self—not a private one, for these republicans 
never make a confidant of me; if they have any 
secrets to keep they choose some other deposi- 
tary 3 and I said to him, in the presence of sev- 
eral psople, who will appear if he contradicts, 
what I say— how do you propose to terminate 
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this war?” I wanted to cee a republican wh have been, he con‘inued, upon a spare diet for 
sees where we are coming out; I never met one ten months, and two months’ confinement in 

yet. I agree to go on with the war; I agree, Fort Lafayette would not burt me a bit. Tt 

most of all, not ta stop when we are whipped on’t hold more than five hundred people at 

but when we get through I want to know what best, and that would not be missed out of our 

then. ‘* Will you hold the States of the Sout. ajority at the next election; and becider, the 

by armies and call upon us to pay the taxes ne- President would have the satis’action of know- 

ceseary to subsist the troops, amounting to | ing that he had that Fort stocked with a better 

gome millions of men?” [A yvoice—‘‘ No.”}]—: garrison than were ever inside of it since its 

That is what Wadsworth said. [Langhter.] | foundations were laid. [Applause.] We propose 

‘s Will you change the form of this government, | to stop stealing for ninety days—[Laughter]— 

so that instead of being a government of per- | and have the money raised by taxation applied 

sonal liberty and of the constitution, it shall be | to pay the soldiers, to feed and clothe them, and 

a military government?” “No.” ‘ Whatthen?” : enable them to support their families while they 

“Why, we will whip them ard let them. go. i i 
[Cheers.] “Bat,” said I, “would it nos b 
easier to let them go without whipping them 
Wonld they not be a little better neighbors 
Yon do not propose to move the continent away 
the people will be there; and would they not b 
a little better neighbors ifyou lettkem go with 
out whipping?” [Cheers.] ‘‘No,” said he 
‘we will whip them and let them go.” Aud he 
being a military man, and I a civilian, he start: 
ed South to whip them, while I staid here, afte 
he got through, to assist him in letting them go. capital. (Cheers.) Taking the enemy’t capital 
[Laughter and applause ] What is the repub- is the natural resting placein every war. When 
Mean platform? They make no secret of it. jenna was taken the Austrian government was 
is to emancipate the slaves of the South; it is: subdued; when Paris was takea upon two dif- 
to make colonies of the South, and to plant upon | ferent occasions France was subdued. It was 
them, after driving out the people that went: never heard ofthat you carry out the war in 
throngh the Revolution wih us and formed a detail so as to conquer every province of the 
more perfect Union and conrtitution, and fonght : country that you are attemping to subdue. 
side by side with our people in the Revo-! When Mexico was taken, although there were 
lation, the late War on the plains of Mexi-! eight millions of hostile Mexicans in every part 
co, and in every grest contesttill this fear ‘ ofthatrepub.ic, Mexico was conquered and peace 
tab calamity came upon us—to drive them | was declared. I say itis, if not the end «f the 
from the country and plant settlers in their | war, the natural resting place in the war ; and 
place. To that I am unconditionally opposed— | after that will be the time, in my humble judg- 
{loud cheers]—and to that I believe the people | ment, to treat of peace, and determine what 
of this S'ate by a vast msjority are opposed. | ought to be done. And Iam just as well pre- 
They will have an opportunity on the 4 hof next | pared now to say what ought to be done as TI 
November to expre<s their opinion in regard to | should be then. I believe a convention should 
thie measure, audit will be heard and heeded at | be called. (* That’s right,” and applause.) I be- 
Washivgior, in my hnmble judgment. [Ap-| lieve our Southern brethren onght to be imvited 
planze.] What is the Uxion plan, in support of | to such a convention. [‘* Tnat’s the doc'rine.”] 
which we now meet? Why, itis to sosiain the |I believe that when Richmond ia tuken they 
Prerident, so far as jnetice will authorize us to | will be satisfied of their inabilily to contend 
sustain him, in every fair governmental mea-| wich the gigantic resources of the free and 
sure that he may adopt for the purpose of car- | loyal States of this Union. They have suffered 
ryipg on the war or upholding’ he government. | prodigiously and must suffer more. I will not 
Is is our purpose to stand by the Union and the | believe that they have utterly forgotten the 
constitution—[applause}—to stand by Mr. Lin- | glorious and precious histories of our past ca- 
cola so far as he will let ue, and to stand by|reer. [Applause] [ will not believe that they 
General McClellan whether he will let us ornot,|are williug to relinquish their share in our 
[Great cheering ] Itis our purpose to over-|common heritage of fame I will not believe 
throw this republican party avd the political | that they will consentto see this great, model 
sharks that follow in their wake to devonr what | republic, starting in its career and challenging 
they throw overboard. [Laughter and cheers. ] | the admiration of the world, and being the hope 
We propose, if we can, to pros’rate thas party, | and light of freedom and of humanity, atran- 
becanee, in what observation I have been able | gledinitsinfancy. I believe that under those 
to give to the subject, after looking at all the | circumstances they would come into a conven- 
gover: ments that have existed—patriarchal, ec- | tion, that we could agree to live together under 
Clevias'ical, imperiel, despotle, monarchical, | the Constitn'ion as it is, or with more distinct- 
aristocratic, simple or mixed— af er much fore gn|ly defiving what the constitation now ik. 
travel, considerable personal obeervation aud |[Applauce ] And if they won’s consent then I 
a deal of careful refi c:ion, it ig my Geliberate | know that [am in favor of so amending the 
jadg ment that the most contemptible failore in | conctitution as to let them go away, sayiog to 
the shape of a government that the world ever |them, in the language of the gallaat Scott, 
saw 3s the government of the republican party |‘ wayward sisters depart in peace.” I say they 
of ‘hs non slaveholding States of North America, | have noright togo. Itisa wanton and wick- 
[** Good” and applanee ] Andvow, bol for Fort | ed attemps on their part, in defiance of the 
Lofayerte. [Lond lavgn'er avd cheers.] [nave | constitu ion aud the law, peaceably to secede 
been BpOR &pere dictior ten monthe--[At this | from the Uoion 5 butif they, af er due reflec- 
jove ure of Mr, Van Boren’s remarks aa indi | tiov, think is desirable to form a confederacy of 
vidaal atthe door madesome distnroance, «hich | their own, Tshoald feel in regard to it very 
Occarioned Cunsiderable coofasion fora few mo | much as I should it Th«d a wife who told me 
ments 3 ‘bat the obnoxious individnsl was | -he was goivg to leave. I would say to ker, you 
premp'ly ejected, and thoaperk:r proceeded]-— | cannot go acourding to law. You can make me 
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mighty uncomfortable if you stay : you had 
be ter think this thing allover before you set 
out, andif, upon mature reflection, you con- 
elude to go (though there is no law urder 
Heaven authorizing you to go,) Peter cr 
Thomas, whoever my servant war, will pack 
your trunk, stop at some lawyer’s as you go 
dows street, and find out how we can get apart 
at the least possible expense and go. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) I had rather pack your trunk 
myself than to keep you wailing, if you want 
to go.» Honor, self-respect,’ the common 
feelings of manhood, would dictate to any one 
of us, if they did not want to live with us, let 
them go according to law ; but they won’t go, 
you will find. (Cheers.) 

And now, gentlemen, let us see what is our 
condition jast at ihis time. We have al 
ready, as I have stated to yeu, carried on this 
war a5 this frightful loss of human life and this 
great destruc'ion of property ; we have come 
to a state of things when the widowed mother 
calls upon you to stop at the first honorable 
point ; when the wife, whose husband goes ont 
to battle for the Union andthe constitution ; 
when the sister, who finds a brother coming 
home embalmed; when the betrothed, who 
parts jrom her future lord and master, ard 
dedicates him to the service of the country ; 
when the bride, who separates from her groom 
at the church door to go forth to battle—all ap- 
peal to you not to stop the war dishonorably ; 
wita firm lips they tell you to go forward «s 
long as honor and justice require it ; but when 
you come to a point where peace can properly 
be made, then to makeit. And at this time, 
and in this condition of the country, we are 
arked to disband the Democratic party. People 
who are making none but political appoint- 
mente, who are turning democrats out of cus- 
tom houses and the various offices in the Uni- 
ted Siates, invite us to dicband the democratic 
organization. Why? Hasit nots great and 
glorions history ? Has it not added empires to 
the confederacy ? Has it not carried us suc- 
cezsfally throogh three foreign wars? Have 
we not had Jacksor, who was the first living 
man who ever paid a national debt, and Pierce, 
who was the second that again pxid the debt of 
the United States ? Has not the cause of free- 
dom been promoted by it, and an independent 
Treasury established by it? It would take me 
hours 10 rehearse to you the glorious career of 
the democratic party—my inheritance in 
which Ihave always regarded as one of the 
chiefest portions of property that belongs to 
me. (A voice—* We hada Van Buren then, 
who gave us hard money, bat we have shinplas- 
ters now.” (Laughter.) And now, ata time 
when ihe traditional opponents cf the demo 
cratic party come forward to support it—when 
the lass whig candidate. for President, General 
Scott, declines to oppose the democratic ticker 
—when Millard Filmore, the lat whig Presi- 
dent, supports the democratic ticket—when 
ove of the last whig Goveraors, Washiogton 
Hont, takes tke field and plants himeelf upon 
democratic principles—when distinguished 
lawyers all over the State, such as Nox. 
on, of Syracuse; ex-Judge Comstock, of 
the Court of Appeala; and when Mr, 
Brooks and Mr. Wm. Duer, of Oswego, D 
B. St. Joho, and other leaders im the 
whig party—come forward and say to you, all 
that ean gave the coun'ry is the snppors of your 
organizatioc—where would bave been the coun- 
try vow but for this organization? Where 
woold General McCk: llan have been now bus for 
the democratic party ? Where would he be to- 


morrow if you disband this. organization ? 
Those who know the influences which it exer- 
cises can answer this question. We are told, 
gentlemen, that a large number of republi- 
cans have gone to the war, and that our 
opponents will probably be beaten in conse- 
quence of the absence of their men in the ser- 
vice of the country. [Laughter.] Now, if Gov- 
ernor Morgan will call the Legislature together 
to-morrow, a8, in my judgment, thereis no pro- 
vision in the Constitution to prevent his doing, 
I will guarantee that the Democratic members 
of the Legislature will agree to the passage of a 
law, such as prevails in other States, anthori- 
zing the soldiers and officers of New York to 
yote at the coming election. [Great applauce ] 
And I will waive the advantage which Wads- 
worth has of being on the ground, when our 
candidate is here. . 1am willing to have the sol- 
diers say just how much of a general and how 
much ef a soldier he is, and to say how muck 
they want him for Governor. We want to know 
the precise anti McClellan strergth in the army 
of the Union States. [Applanse.] I will not 
only consent to that, but I will guarantee that 
Governcr Seymour will let the army vote decide 
the contest, and if Wadsworth prevails he shall 
be Governor of the State of Ne York. I am 
told by the Tribune this morning—[hisses]-— 
that Wadsworth is not so popular in this city 
because he is not so well known. . He has lived’ 
tor several years here; I know him very well, 
and see no reason why he should not run ag 
well in thia city as anywhere, butI will take the. 
Tribune’s statement to be true, and I will in- 
quire how he willrun where he is well known. 
He resides in the town of Geneseo, uf which he 
owns about four-fifths of the territory—but not 
all the inhabitants. [Lavghter.] They own 
themselves. President Lincoln in 1860 carried 
the town by 122 majority. General Wadsworth 
was a candidate there in the following spring 
for Supervisor ; a straight-haired Democrat 
beat him ; andif his own people do not think 
him fit for Supervisor, I should like to know if 
New Yorkshovuld make him Governor. [Cheers 
and laughter.j] 1 kaow a man who will bet five 
hundred dollars that Horatio Seymour will beat 
him in the town of Geneseo, and five hundred 
dollars more that he will beat him in the State 
of New York ; andI am told the money for this 
wager can be found at the office of Dunean, 
Sherman & Co. [Cheers.] Mr. Wadsworth ig 
& rich man, with no conscientious scruples 
against betting, and he had better lend some 
one the money to take up that bet. Mr. Wads- 
worth is now, I understand, Military Governor 
of Washington. Washington is an unfortunate 
town that bas to take jast such a Goveraor as 
the President gives her. The people of this 
State make their own Governor, and I am eure 
they would not be 20 unjust as to'ake from the 
city of Washington a Governor, with whom it 
ig said to be content, and transfer him to this 
State, where he is not wanted. [Cheers and 
langiter J 

The Democracy of this State go into the 
present contest under pecoliarly favorable 
circumstances. For the first time in their 
history they are entirely united upon every 
candidate presented before them. [Cheera.] 
For the first time I ever knew, for the woole 
‘icket, Governor, Licutenant Governor, State 
Prison Iaepector and all, there is bat one Dem- 
ocratic ticket in the field ; and no trae Demo- 
crat will refuse to vote the whole tickes froma 
top to bottom. This city can give a vore that - 
will appal the Abolitiomista of the imterior,— 
(Cheers.] Audit wall meet » support in the im- 
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terior that you little expect. Erie county, the 
home of Fillmore, will elect a sound national 
Democrat to Congress. Oneida county, the 
home of our owa Seymour, which gave Lincoln 
5,000 majority, will elect a Democratic Con- 
gressman. Unless Lam greatly deceived, we 
shall carry this State triamphantly. But the 
first thing to be done ig to get into the box the 
votes of the peopl+ of this city. [Applause.] 
Now, it requires care and attention, and it does 
not require what I am doing so foolishly—talk- 
ing. Do not argue with those people on elec- 
tion day. Their object will be to get you into 
a dispute, which may prevent the polling of 
votes where we arein the majority. To inter- 
rupt the polling you_will be called everything, 
and of course you will be called ‘‘ traitors.” If 
@ man calls you a traitor— 

A Vorce—‘‘ Knock him down.” 

AxoTHER Vorcr—‘ Don’t stop to fight ; put in 
your ballot.” [Liughter.] 

There is a difference of opinion. I know how 
provoking it is to haye aman say things you 
cannot submit to. I have had it done to mein 
court; I have had it done when I was Attorney 
General, and I have been sent tojail for having 
it done to me. [Laughter.]. All I sayis, do 
not stop to talk. It you must knock a man 
down, koock him dowa quick, [Cheers and ap- 
plause.] But you had far better not knock him 
down at all. [Cheers,] Get your vote out; get 
it into the box, and my werd for it, you will be 
* met throughout the Siate by corresponding ex- 
ertions, which will carry joy to every friend of 
the old Union as it was throughout the borders 
of this confederacy. [Cheers.) The only pos- 
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sible way to restore this Union is to maks that 
expression at this election, now. At any fature 
election it. would be no use on earth. We are 
told they. cannot live, and in my judgment the 
southern people ought not to live under an Abo- 
lition sway. [Applause.] J would not live 
with them if they would. [Loud cheers,] They 
call upon us now to show that we are not an 
Abolition State. They say throw aside your 
political organizations, throw aside your past 
political contests, combine once and shew. us 
that, however you may differ about other 
things, this pestilent faction can be overthrown 
by you, and we may once again live in peace 
with our rights protected. [Cheers,] Show 
them this. Show it to them on the 4th of No- 
vember, in time to save what is worth saving in 
this country. . Pro‘ract this contest to the next 
Presidential election, and itis no matter what 
is the result—this country will be irretrieva- 
bly swamped long before we reach the 4th of 
March, 1865. It must be done sooner. There-« 
auls must be acbieved under Lincoln. It must 
be achieved. under an assertion of opinion which 
will carry vigor to him in resisting what I am 
sure he feels disposed to resist—the demands 
of the Abolitionists. [Cheers.] S:and by him. 
He is a crogs of Kentucky on Lilinois, and can- 
not be an Abolitionist. [Applause.] Let the 
great State of New York, on the 4th of Noyem- 
ber (as I have every reason to hope the States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, will to-mor- 
row) show what her principles are, And Jet 
you and I meet here, after the election, and 
unite in shouting that New York is redeemed, 
(Prolonged cheers.). 
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